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Art. II. — Cavelier de la. Salle.* 

The name of Cavelier de la Salle may fairly represent the type 
of the bold and undespairing explorer. It may not be nattering 
to national complacency that the most conspicuous actor in the 
discovery of the interior of our continent spoke another tongue 
than our own, and belonged to a race which, if it has largely 
mingled its blood with that of the Anglo-Saxon, did so by the 
force of conquest. La Salle sprang from those northern hordes of 
pirates, the apparition of whose ubiquitous galleys in the port of 
Marseilles threw a shadow of gloom over the last days of Char- 
lemagne ; whose beleaguering hosts filled Paris with terror ; who 
seized one of the fairest provinces of France, mastered Sicily and 
Southern Italy, conquered England, and after carrying terror 
through all the coasts of Europe, grew with marvellous facility 
from barbarian hordes to leaders of mediaeval civilization. He 
was a Norman, and a worthy offspring of that valiant and power- 
ful race. 

The qualities which formed the basis of his character have long 
been familiar ; but until lately we have had no means of intimately 
knowing the man, and have not even suspected the susceptibilities 
which formed a strange contrast to the bold energies and unde- 
spairing constancy that are patent in his life. His enemies add 
their touches to the picture, and tax him with coldness, sternness, 
an unapproachable reserve, and finally with madness ; but they 
never impugn his integrity, or deDy that, tried by the ordinary 
standards of Christian morals, his life was a well-governed one. 
In all this we have only the outlines, truly or falsely drawn, of a 
strong individuality. The shade and color are wanting. 

It has been known for some years that original letters of La 
Salle, written from the depths of the wilderness to his associates 
and allies in France, are still in existence, buried somewhere among 
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the accumulation of documents in the archives of France. The 
contents of these letters were in good measure known through 
a long narrative compiled from them by one of the writer's friends, 
to serve as a report of his proceedings to the government, and this 
narrative has been used as one of the authorities for a recent 
American account of La Salle and his discoveries. La Salle's 
friend, however, in making up this report, took excellent care to 
put nothing into it which could compromise him. All personali- 
ties are suppressed. Long passages of the letters are given word 
for word, but when the writer, in the bitterness of his heart, speaks 
of himself and his woes, and by those touches of nature that 
make the whole world kin, reveals the suffering humanity that lay 
under the imperturbable surface of his nature, the compiler applies 
the shears without mercy. He was right. The letters were not 
meant for the eyes of a colonial minister and his secretaries. 

Four years ago, at the instance of several literary men of the 
East and West, Congress voted an appropriation for publishing a 
collection of documents made by M. Pierre Margry, custodian of 
the archives of the department of the Marine and Colonies, at 
Paris. M. Margry had held for almost thirty years an official 
position in the vast depository of manuscripts of which he has 
now the chief control ; and during all those years he has devoted 
such time as his duties allowed him, and such as he could rob from 
hours of sleep, to researches into the explorations, discoveries, and 
other enterprises beyond sea made by Frenchmen in both hemi- 
spheres. La Salle was from the first his favorite study, and he has 
accumulated concerning him and his fellow-explorers an immense 
mass of papers, the result of a lifetime of research, not only in 
the archives now under his charge, but in many other collections, 
public and private, in Paris and in the Provinces. These are in 
course of publication in pursuance of the vote of Congress. Two 
large volumes are already printed, and three more remain to com- 
plete the series. The first three will relate to La Salle, and the 
rest to Iberville, La Verandrye, and other noted figures in early 
Western history. The whole work is to consist solely of original 
papers, which, so far as now printed, are admirably arranged, and 
form a documentary history of the explorer down to his fatal 
landing in Texas. If the rest of the work answers to the begin- 
ning, this publication will stand as one of the most important con- 
tributions ever made to the history of the West. 
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What concerns us here are the two volumes already in print. 
Nearly all the documents in the first of these have been used as 
material for the history of La Salle in the book to which we have 
before alluded, the " Discovery of the Great "West," and this is also 
the case with a great part of those in the second volume ; but the 
remainder, including the letters of La Salle, have never been used 
by any historical writer. We propose to give here some glimpses 
of the letters and of their author, as he appears painted, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, by his own hand. 

This correspondence is addressed to persons interested, in one 
way or another, in La Salle's enterprises, and is in fact his account 
of what he was doing, rendered to associates who in some cases 
were personal friends. Most of the letters were written by the 
camp-fire, among Indians and bushrangers. They are what might 
be expected under the circumstances, hasty, rather crude in style, 
and not very consecutive ; but bearing everywhere the stamp of 
the man and of his surroundings. The beginning of the first letter 
is lost, but, fragment as it is, it covers sixty pages. " I have writ- 
ten it," says La Salle, " at twenty different times and at twenty dif- 
ferent places, and am more than a hundred and fifty leagues 
from where I began it. I close it now more from want of paper 
than of matter, for I have still a hundred things to tell you, but I 
must send off this canoe if I want my letter to reach you. It 
will not be easy for it to reach Quebec before the vessels sail, hav- 
ing more than three hundred leagues to make within a month." 
The canoe, in fact, seems not to have arrived in time, for the letter 
was more than a year in reaching France. Others were two years 
on the way, while some were lost altogether, by accident or design. 

La Salle had embarked on an enterprise that raised all Canada 
against him, except a few individuals, fortunately including the 
governor, whom he had succeeded in enhsting on his side, and who 
had interests in common with him. His plans involved a virtual 
monopoly of the valley of the Mississippi, which he meant to 
occupy by fortified posts, and commercial and industrial colonies ; 
and to that end the king had given him the exclusive privileges 
without which he could not have gained the needful co-operation. 
Money he must have, and in abundance ; and he could have it 
only by the possession of a monopoly of which the real or appar- 
ent value would tempt capital. This advantage cost him a heavy 

vol. cxxv. — no. 259. 28- 
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price, for it drew upon him the hatred of the Canadian merchants. 
The Jesuits were no less hostile to him. They aimed at making 
the valley of the Mississippi the seat of a vast mission, the coun- 
terpart of their mission of Paraguay. The Indians were to be 
gathered into "reductions" under the government of the fathers. It 
was a scheme of ecclesiastical settlement and trade opposed to the 
secular settlement and trade of La Salle. The two plans were in- 
consistent each with the other, and the brotherhood of Loyola did 
their best to thwart their rival. From these two causes rose most 
of the difficulties which made the life of La Salle one long battle 
with adversity. 

Other difficulties rose out of himself. He was not at heart a 
merchant. His ambition was of another stamp, and if he was 
deeply involved in enterprises of trade it was mainly because with- 
out them he could not accomplish his cherished purposes. Wealth 
alone had not power to content him. He aimed at achievement 
and thirsted after greatness. The Fleur-de-lis flourishing in the 
wilderness was to tell his name to posterity ; but the means by 
which he must pursue his objects were not very congenial to him, 
nor was he well suited to them. Considered only as a merchant, 
he dared too much and did not always dare with judgment. His 
heroic nature had other failings for which he was nowise answer- 
able, but which deplorably lessened his chances of success. These 
will appear in the sequel. 

When he wrote the letter of which we have given a short ex- 
tract, he had finished the first stage of his great enterprise and 
reached a disastrous failure, due far more to his ill-wishers and his 
ill-fortune than to any fault of his own. He had obtained his 
patent from the king, raised money, hired men, established a post 
at Niagara, launched a vessel called the Griffin on Lake Erie, 
reached the portage of Chicago, descended the Illinois, built Fort 
Crevecceur near the site of Peoria, and placed another vessel on 
the stocks in which to sail down to the unknown mouth of the 
Mississippi, and open a route for trade through the Gulf of Mexico. 
It was his purpose to plant a colony on the fertile plains of the 
Illinois, and connect it with the rest of the world by this new 
communication, of the practicability of which he had convinced 
himself by previous explorations. Here was an undeveloped 
world, teeming with latent wealth, and the home, it might be, 
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of future millions of Frenchmen. He, La Salle, would give it to 
civilization and to France. 

Success hung for the present on one point, the safety of his 
vessel, the Griffin, which he had sent back to Niagara with a load 
of furs to satisfy his creditors and his partners, and which was to 
have returned immediately to Chicago with supplies that were 
absolutely necessary to him. Her time had long since passed, and 
she had not come. He waited till the last hope of her safety was 
almost dead ; his men were deserting him, and if the enterprise 
was to continue there remained but one resource. This was to 
leave Fort Crevecoeur in charge of his lieutenant, Tonty, make his 
way on foot through a thousand miles of wilderness to his depot 
of Fort Frontenac, and return to the Illinois with the needed 
succors. " Therefore," he writes to his correspondent, " though 
the approach of spring and the thaws greatly increased the diffi- 
culty of the way, which was interrupted by rivers and marshes, to 
say nothing of the length of the journey, and the danger of meeting 
Indians of four or five nations through whose country we must 
pass, and also an army of Iroquois, who we knew were coming by 
the route we must take, and who, meeting us at night, would not 
fail to attack us ; of suffering continual hunger ; sleeping on the 
ground often without "food ; marching by day and keeping watch 
by night ; carrying a load of baggage, such as blankets, clothing, 
kettle, axe, gun, lead, powder, and skins to make moccasons ; 
sometimes pushing through thickets, sometimes climbing over 
rocks covered with ice and snow, sometimes marching whole days 
through swamps where the water was waist-deep and even more, 
at a season when the snow was not entirely melted, — all this did 
not prevent me from resolving to go afoot to Fort Frontenac, to 
learn news of my vessel and bring back the supplies we wanted." 
There is nothing, perhaps, in any of his letters so much like self- 
praise as this. He wrote it when the experience of that astonish- 
ing journey was fresh on his mind and on his frame. " It was the 
most arduous march ever made by Frenchmen in America," says 
the compiler of the official report. When, after sixty-five days of 
toil and misery, La Salle and the three men with him reached 
Niagara, all but he were overcome by exhaustion and disease. The 
following, from his own pen, will serve as an example of the ordeal 
they had passed : — 
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" At noon on the 25th [March] we resumed our walk through 
the woods, which were so matted with thorns and brambles that 
in two days and a half our clothes were torn to tatters and our 
faces so scratched and bloody that we hardly knew each other. 
On the 28th the woods were more open, and we began to fare 
better, meeting a good quantity of game, such as deer, bears, and 
turkeys, which we had not found before, so that we had often trav- 
elled from morning till night without breakfast." They were now 
crossing the southern part of Michigan. Indians were following 
them, and, to throw them off the track, they set fire to the dry 
grass of the meadows through which they passed to obliterate the 
marks of their trail. " We did this every night, which answered 
very well as long as we found open fields ; but on the 30th we got 
into great marshes flooded by the thaws, and were forced to wade 
through them in mud and water, so that our tracks were seen by a 
band of Maskontins who were out after Iroquois. They followed 
us through the marshes during the three days we were crossing 
them, but we made no fire at night, merely taking off our soaked 
clothes, and wrapping ourselves in our blankets on some dry knoll, 
where we slept. But, as there was an uncommonly sharp frost on 
the night of the 2d of April, and as our clothes, which were 
completely saturated, were stiff as sticks in the morning, we could 
not put them on without making a fire to thaw them. This be- 
trayed us to the Indians, who were encamped across the marsh. 
They ran towards us with loud cries, but were stopped half-way 
by a watercourse, which they could not get over, as the ice was not 
strong enough. "We went towards them within gunshot, and, 
whether our firearms frightened them, or whether they thought 
there were more of us than there really were, or whether, in fact, 
they meant us no harm, they called out in the Illinois language 
that they had taken us for Iroquois, but now saw that we were 
brothers ; whereupon they went off as they came, and we kept on 
our way till the 4th, when two of my men fell sick and could 
not travel." They were now on the banks of the river Huron, and 
a canoe was made for the invalids. 

This is but one among a hundred examples of the energy of a 
man who, a recluse in early life, and nurtured among books, stood 
amid a hardy generation without an equal in moral and physical 
endurance. His mettle was tried to the utmost. A dismal greet- 
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ing awaited him at the end of his journey. His vessel, the Griffin, 
was lost with all her freight, and news of disaster after disaster fell 
upon him like an avalanche. His agents had plundered him, his 
creditors had seized his property, a band of laborers on the way to 
join him had been persuaded to desert, some of his canoes, richly 
laden with furs, had been lost in the rapids of the St. Lawrence, and 
a ship from France, freighted with his goods to the value of twenty- 
two thousand livres, had been totally wrecked Yet every difficulty 
had given way before him ; he had succeeded in collecting men, 
canoes, and supplies, and was on the point of hastening back as he 
had come, for the relief of Tonty and the men left with him on the 
Illinois, when two Canadians, despatched by that officer, brought 
him tidings worse than all the rest. Tonty wrote that nearly all 
his men had deserted, after destroying Fort Crevecceur, plundering 
the magazine, and throwing into the river all the arms, goods, and 
stores that they could not carry off. 

La Salle lost no time in lamentation. He presently learned that 
the deserters had passed Niagara, and were on the way to Fort 
Frontenac, where he then was, intending to kill him wherever they 
might find him, as the surest way to escape punishment. He did 
not wait their approach, but went to meet them with such men as 
he had, discovered them on Lake Ontario, and captured all but two, 
who made fight and were shot by his followers. He next bent all 
his thoughts to succoring Tonty and the three or four faithful men 
who remained with him at the Illinois. A deep anxiety possessed 
him. For some time past a rumor had been abroad that the Iro- 
quois, encouraged, as he believed by his enemies, were preparing a 
grand inroad into the valley of the Illinois which threatened to in- 
volve in a common destruction the tribes of that quarter and the 
incipient colony of La Salle. The danger was but too real. He was 
but half-way to his destination when a host of Iroquois warriors 
fell upon Tonty and his Indian allies, and filled the valley of the 
Hlinois with carnage and devastation. "When, after a long and 
weary journey, La Salle with his followers reached the great town 
of the Illinois, where he hoped to find his lieutenant, he saw a 
ghastly scene. " On the 1st of December," he says, " we arrived 
near evening at the town, and found nothing but ashes and the relics 
of Iroquois fury. Everything was destroyed, and nothing remained 
but the stumps of burnt lodge-poles, which showed what had been 
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the extent of the village, and on most of which were stuck dead 
men's heads, half eaten by the crows. The fields were strewn with 
carcasses, gnawed by wolves. The scaffolds on which the dead had 
been placed in the cemetery were all torn down, and such of the 
bodies as had been buried were dug up and scattered over the ground. 
The wolves were tearing them before our eyes with strange howl- 
ings." La Salle and his men sought till night for traces of Tonty 
and the Frenchmen who had remained with him, but the search was 
fruitless, and darkness soon forced them to abandon it. They en- 
camped on the spot. " I passed the night full of trouble, which 
you can imagine better than I can write it. I could not sleep, but 
tried in vain to make up my mind as to what I ought to do. In 
my ignorance of the fate of those for whom I was searching, and 
my anxiety as to what would become of those who were to follow 
me, if they came to the town and did not find me, I was met on all 
sides by difficulties and saw disastrous consequences from whatever 
course I might choose. At last I resolved to push forward, leaving 
some of my people with the goods, which it was not only useless 
but dangerous to carry with me." Accordingly, with four men, he 
followed the Illinois to its mouth, finding the most frightful traces 
of the ferocious conquerors, but none whatever of Tonty. It was 
not till long after that he learned that he had escaped the carnage. 

His enterprise was ruined a second time ; but not a thought of 
despair seems to have crossed his mind He set himself again to 
his task, again overcame a thousand obstacles, and made at last one 
long step towards success by exploring the Mississippi to its mouth, 
and proving to others, what he himself had long believed, that it 
was navigable to the sea. Such was the indomitable nature of this 
man, whom no peril could deter and no failure discourage. So he 
remained to the end, battling against destiny with the same unflinch- 
ing mettle. Fate hounded him to death, but could not shake his 
courage. A few passages from his letters will enable us to know 
him better in some respects than most of those to whom his features 
and his voice were familiar. 

A correspondent had pressed him for the expected dividends. 
" You repeat continually," he answers, " that you will not be satis- 
fied unless I make you large returns of profit. Though I have rea- 
son to thank you for what you have done for this enterprise, it 
seems to me that I have done still more, since I have put every- 
thing at stake, and it would be hard to reproach me either with fool- 
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ish outlays or with that pretended ostentation which is laid to my 
charge. Let my accusers explain themselves. Since I have been 
in this country, I have had neither servants, nor clothes, nor fare 
that did not savor more of meanness than of ostentation, and if 
there is anything with which either you or the court are disposed 
to find the least fault, I will give it up at once ; for the life I am 
leading has no other attraction for me than that of honor, of which 
I think that enterprises of this sort are worthy in proportion to their 
danger and difficulty." 

He goes on to answer the aspersions cast against him both in 
Canada and in France. " Above all, if you want me to continue 
this undertaking, do not compel me to answer all the questions and 
all the fancies of priests and Jesuits. They have more leisure than 
I, and I am not subtile enough to anticipate all their windy stories. 
I could easily give you the information you ask, but I have a right 
to expect that you will not believe all you hear, and will not re- 
quire me to prove to you that I am not a lunatic. That is the first 
point to which you should have given attention before entering into 
business relations with me, and, in our long acquaintance, either 
you must have found me out, or else I must have had long inter- 
vals of sanity." 

He begs his correspondent to send out an agent of his own. 
" It is not necessary that he should be very accomplished, but he 
must be faithful and indefatigable, and love neither gambling, 
women, nor good cheer, for he will find none of these with me. 
Trusting to what he will write, you will then take no further 
notice of what the priests and Jesuits tell you." And as a further 
inducement to send out the agent, La Salle makes the curious 
statement that he himself " has neither the habit nor the inclina- 
tion to keep books, nor anybody with him who knows how," a 
strange admission for a man burdened with a vast pecuniary 
responsibility. 

His correspondent had been alarmed lest other interests should 
distract him from the work in hand. " I am told that you are 
uneasy about the marriage which it was pretended that I had 
made. I had not even thought of marrying at the time, and I 
will not make any engagement of the sort till after I have given 
you reason to be satisfied with me. It is a little strange that I 
must render account of a matter which is free to all the world." 

After his discovery of the mouth of the Mississippi, he returned 
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to Canada, to" find himself the object of renewed accusations and 
intrigues. At this time he wrote from Fort Frontenac a letter to 
an associate in France, explaining the motives of his conduct and 
defending himself against the charges of his enemies; and it is 
here that he reveals the secrets of a nature prone above that of 
most men to veil itself in proud reserve. Answering a charge of 
coldness and severity towards his followers, he says : — 

" The facility which I am said to want is out of place with this sort 
of men, who, in the main, are libertines, like most people in this country, 
with whom indulgence means the toleration of blasphemy, dissoluteness, 
and a license incompatible with any sort of order, without which success 
is impossible. I never maltreated a single one of them, except for 
blasphemies and the like crimes which, when committed openly, I 
cannot tolerate ; first, because this compliance would give reason for 
much more just complaints against me ; secondly, if I allowed such 
disorders to become habitual, I should find it hard to hold them 
to their obedience in what concerns the execution of my work ; 
thirdly, the impurities too common with this rabble are the source of 
theft and utter neglect of duty ; and, finally, I am a Christian, and do 
not want to bear the burden of their crimes. The twenty-two men who 
deserted and stole my goods by the instigation of persons who make 
excuses for them as a cover for their own fault are not to be believed 
on their word, being thieves and deserters. Martin Chartier, who was 
one of those who set on the rest to what they did, was never in my 
company, and the others conoooted their plot before seeing me, and were 
but fifteen days with me before their desertion. Those who stood by me 
are the first I had in my service, and for six years they have never left 
me. 

" I do not know what you mean by having popular manners. There 
is nothing different from the rest in my food, clothing, or lodging. All 
that is the same for me as for my people. How can it be that I do not 
talk with them 1 I have nobody else to talk to. M. de la Forest has 
often found fault with me because I stopped to talk with them too often. 
You do not know the sort of men one must employ here when you ex- 
hort me to make merry with them. Of that they are not capable, for 
they are only pleased when one gives free rein to their drunkenness and 
their filth. Bad advice, impunity, and the gains which the coureurs de 
bois can make without being constrained to obey anybodj-, are influences 
capable of debauching libertines with little sense of honor or duty, and 
I flatter myself that, among so much intrigue and treachery, other men 
would have found it hard to retain so many of them as I have done. 
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Everybody tries to make them desert. The humblest man on earth 
would have justice against a servant who had robbed him of five sous, 
while my followers receive assurances of impunity from our Intendant, 
who forgets that he ought to be their judge, and encourages them to do 
worse than ever. 

" As for what you write me, that even my friends say I am not a man 
of popular manners, I do not know what friends they are. I know of 
no such in this country. To all appearance they are enemies more 
subtle and secret than the rest. I except nobody, because I know that 
those who apparently give me support do not do so out of friendship, 
but because they are in some sort bound in honor, and that in their 
hearts they think I have treated them ill. M. Plet can tell you what he 
himself has heard about it, and the reasons they give. I have seen it 
for a long time, and the secret stabs they give me show it very plainly. 
After that, it is not surprising that I open my heart to no one and dis- 
trust everybody. 

" As for what you say of my deportment, I acknowledge it myself. 
But, naturam expettas, and if I fail in not being demonstrative and 
cordial towards those in whose company I am, it is solely through a 
timidity that is natural to me, and that has caused me to qxiit various 
employments where, except for this, I might have succeeded. Judging 
myself unfit for them because of this defect, I have chosen a life some- 
what congenial to my solitary disposition, which nevertheless does not 
make me harsh towards my people, though, joined to my life among 
savages, it makes me perhaps less polished and complaisant than the air 
of Paris demands. I well believe that there is self-love in this, and 
that, knowing how little I have the habits of polite life, the dread of 
making mistakes gives me more reserve than at all suits my inclination. 
So I do not often expose myself to conversation with those in whose 
company I have reason to fear mistakes which it is hard for me to avoid. 
Abbe 1 Renaudot knows with what repugnance I had the honor to appear 
before Monseigneur le Prince de Conty, and sometimes it took me a 
week to make up my mind to go to the audience. It is a failing of 
which I shall never rid myself as long as I live, often as I am on ill 
terms with myself, and often as I am angry with myself for it." 

When La Salle made this confession, it was wrung from him by 
the pressure of new and heavy calamity. He had just returned, 
with shattered health, from the discovery that has given him a 
name in history, to find his patron, Count Frontenac, replaced by a 
hostile successor, his allies cast down, and his enemies triumphant. 
All the official power of Canada was thrown into the scale against 
him. 
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He might have carried his confession further. It is clear enough 
that to the painful shyness of which he accuses himself was added 
that unresponding temperament, or incapacity to express, and 
much less to simulate, feeling which is sometimes found in those 
with whom feeling is most deep and strong. He lacked that sym- 
pathetic power over others, the want of which is irreparable in a 
leader of men. This solitary being, hiding shyness under a veil 
of reserve, could kindle no enthusiasm in his followers. Few 
could comprehend him, and there were few indeed to whom he 
could open his heart. He lived in the purpose which he had made 
a part of himself, nursed his plans in secret, and seldom asked 
advice or accepted it. He trusted himself, and learned more and 
more to distrust others. It does not necessarily follow that he 
was naturally suspicious. Bitter experience had schooled him to 
distrust, for snares and pitfalls and intriguing enemies were always 
about him. He doubted even the associates and helpers who, 
under representations made by him in perfect good faith, had 
staked their money on his enterprise and lost it, or seemed likely 
to lose it. They pursued him with advice and complaint, and half 
believed that he was what his maligners called him, a visionary or 
a madman. It galled him that they had suffered for their trust in 
him, and that they repented their trust. His lonely and shadowed 
nature needed the mellowing sunshine of success, and his whole 
life was a fight with adversity. 

All that appears to the eye is his dauntless battling with exter- 
nal foes ; but the silent inward conflict of a nature at war with 
itself was perhaps no less arduous ; the pride, aspiration, and bold 
energies that formed the basis of his character struggling with the 
superficial weakness that mortified and angered him. In such a 
man the effect of such an infirmity is to concentrate and intensify 
the force within. Discordant natures are common enough in one 
form or another ; but rarely is the antagonism so irreconcilable as 
in Cavelier de la Salle. And the greater the antagonism, the 
greater the pain. Sometimes the sort of timidity from which he 
suffered is mated with no quality that strongly revolts against it. 
Such gentle natures may at least have peace ; but for him there was 
no peace. He stands in history like a statue cast in iron ; but his 
own unwilling pen betrays the man, and reveals in the stern sad 
figure an object of human sympathy. 

Fkancis Pabkman. 



